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film. Dees her role as fenme fatale ever seriously compromise her essential good- 
ness? Is it “essential goodness,” or is it something closer to pristine amoralit: 
whatever that may be? Discuss Dietrich's moral qualities, in short. 
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weite on one question, one aspect of one question, or a combination of elements 
from various questions. At all times deal specifi ally with visual detail from the 


films cited, 





1. Trace the patterns of light and darkmess which fellow IMetrich in each filn. 

How doma the cinematographer and lighting cameraman take advantage (exploit) her 
blondeness? Do the clothes Dietrich wears express elements of her character (that is, 
of the character she plays in the particular film) and of her being (that is, as 
Marlene")? | 


2o what preconceived images of Dietrich did you bring to the filns, and how did 
the filma controvert or support those images? BE SPZCIFIC, 


3. Comment on the pull between sophistication and innocence in Dietrich in each 


LY 5 





- . 4. In each film, Dietrich = comes up against quintessentially "American" leading - 


men. What issues from these encounters? 


Jo Discuss the decor of each fibm, noting the differences (Last Chance Saloon vs. 
llotel in San Sebastian, for example) in terms of objects, and the way in which 
they are defined and discriminated. How does Marlene take her place as an object 
in the midst of these differing settings? 
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Assignment la, QICK MILLIONS coer t ZR7 

QUICK MILLIONS is a distant film, not in terms of the forty odd years 
that separate it from the modern day viewer, but rather in the style in which 
director Rowland Brown and photographer Joseph August have chosen to present 
the narrative. We today are well versed in the ambience of the 1920's and 
gangsterism through movies, TV and our grandparents, among other sources, but 
we cannot help but be blocked from immersion in the story by the halting pace 
and the practically defensive effect of the visual compositions; barring 
us from enjoyment of the text as if it were a case of bootleg rum to be 
horded. 

Tt is almost possible to pardon the awkward rhythm of QUICK MILLIONS as 
a product of the techniques of filmmaking of the early sound era; if it was 
not for the fact that William Wellman was able to overcome these obstacles 


quite handily in a predecessor of QUICK MILLIONS, THE PUBLIC ENEMY. (Perhaps 


awh Wellman's capability to compose a smooth, continuous story within the 

ya" 

™ strictures of sound film equipment's capabilities resulted fron his experience 
Wh ss 

ew in silent film (notably, WINGS); Brown, for one reason or another, failed 
ave 


roan to distinguish himself in silent film.) While THE PUBLIC ENEMY glides along 
ay ews zwith a fluidity to match Cagney's unerring dancer's grace, QUICK MILLIONS 


rev Cura gait which may onl be compared to that of Dr. Frankenstein's 


SF Cwrvwal, “pp vep wake Et due. > 
peice aes 1 brings Ne sound up, presents the scene and then 


wns eee takes the sound down and fades out. In a sense, QUICK MILLIONS 


cnt 


v . 
exe” iris has been replaced by the simple fade. However, if we may deride Q.ICK 


resembles the crudest of D.wW. Griffith's early features -- only Griffith's 


MILLIONS for seeming 15 years older than it ought, we.must also add that Jean= 
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Luc Godard would concern himself with the same issues decades later. Consider 


The auteur within us may be tempted to claim that Godard doesn't just 


replicate earlier film techniques, but rather utilizes them to critize Peet 


fo rao a 


medium and that Brown must have composed QUICK MILLIONS in the Soe ee Qn i 





our formalist faction must surely reply. QUICK MILLIONS enacts a criticism 

this celluloid we film critics revere with the same verve that much of cr 
A 

Godard's work does. For example, the seeming arbitrariness of the fade as 

used in QUICK MILLIONS draws attention to that all too commonplace technique. ) 

If Brown had carried it one step further and cut directly between two sequences 

in which a passage of time has elapsed (as modern filmmakers have begun to do), 

he might be hailed in today's film journals as the Godard (Rivette, Chabrol, 

Marker, et.al.) of 1931. As it is, we cannot even locate his name in any of 

our film dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Even more interesting than the transition between sequences in. QUICK 

MILLIONS (and a further ramification of the distancing effect of the film) 

is Brown and cinematographer August's treatment of the three major murders 

in the film: I refer to Jimmy's murder of the radio crusader, the consequent 

gas station murder of Jimmy and, finally, the murder of Bugse Each of these 

killings is filmed from one set shot that Brown/August obviously took pains 

haar! 

to select (see the pre-Alberti dravings on my final page). To examine each of 

these scenes fully let us first articulate each one in turn (mindful of the 

fact that the film has been viewed but once). The crusader's final moments 

are filmed from an extreme low angle shot under neath a table at which we 


cannot even determine his activity. Jimmy's form (his head is blocked) enters 


£3 
in the background of the image, shots ring out and the crusader topples to 
the floor -= his face obscured by a tale leg. Jimmy approaches the still 
body, deposits a few more bullets in it and then exits. Hys turn is to come 


mdisereet 
indescerete adventure and tells him via 


not long after. Bugs hears of Jimmy's 
the phone to go to a gas station (which has previously been dgpabidened as 

Bugs* private execution site) to pick up money and a carg to make good his 
escape from the law. With a trust that may only exist between two gangster 
buddies, Jimmy goes to the station. This sequence is shot entirely through 

the windows of the station: the establishing shots of the attendent are £iljmed 
through the windows, Jimmy makes known his presence by rapping at a window 

to get the attention of the attendent/executioner and the attendent finally 
eliminates Jimmy by shooting his pistol out a paneless window frame. The 

third murder is accomplished in one of the most mobile settings, a car, but 


Se 


with an extremely static camera set-up. Driving to Miss Stone's high society 

wedding, Pee icadenicsiit cece Gee adie framed by the camera as they ride along -- 

through the back window we recognize passing traffic (presented via back 

projection). Bugs complains of Nails' manners ("Get your elbow out of my 

ribs.") and then the thug we never really got to know pulls down the curtain 

on Bugs. The last we see of Bugs is his (too high?) hat thrown on the red 

carpet of the Stone Wedding. We then return to the car (which has now become 

a herse) and the driver and his companion discuss the merits of marriages 6 dma 

and funerals (shot without oe a, Oe pr Sears I aa of” nell gt 
Each of these killings explores a differé ast | V- the use off esamiharg 


(Certainly there is no one use for a Frame, even within the relatively Limiveytrdong, 


have 
field of movies -= the films of John Ford has—assexwredty taught us that.) 






= 


The murder of the radio commentator employs the crudest frame of the tnrees les, 


the table and its legs are used to excise the majority of the commentator's 





_ | 
-4— win Hh 
body when he is first shot. In this instance, QUICK a : does rine AZ gu ) tl 


/ 
{ 


play the sensstionalism of a cold blooded killing;/ the victim's squirming 
legs are enough to evoke our sympathy wh By.! ener, the body is mostly 
visible when Jimmy ensures his marksmanship with a few more slugs. As this 
is the most violent killing, it is also the most malformed frame and the act 
of violence "closest" to the audience (i.e., the one which effects us the 


most). Even though we barely recognize "Loudspeaker", as one of the gang refers 


< to him, his is the death presented with the most passion. 


The next shooting takes place in a more fixedly structured mise-en-scene. 
Though a frame may be used to stabilize an image, to make it resemble a still 
painting, the ubiquitous window frames in the gas station fragment the image 
more than settle or stabi ize it. The lines running throughout the picture 

foymakvon o& 
slice it into tiny bits that rebel against £eorpmene a cohesive whole. They are, 
however, a progression from the rather anomdlous, Pha frame of the table 
in the previous execution. Concurrent with this formal progression is an 
advance in delicacy. Though Jimmy screams before he meets his and, he is 
completely off-screen and the distasteful sight of blood is kept from our 
eyes. we glimpse not a writhing part of Jimmy's anatomy, but rather the gas 
station attendent portrayed in a grid which will soon transform into a snare 
aes he is arrested while phoning a false report into the police. 

With the third killing we reach the height of sophisticstion and cold 
distanciatione In this instance the frame is congruent with the frame of the 
entire image. In this transformation from visible, external frames to an 
internal and, in effect, invisible one does not vitiate the power of the frame 
to the slightest degree. In fact, it increases its efficacy. 


To start with, the characters move the least in this se:;uence, ——aut-ef 


tho—thiece mi dteies-s Outsidespf the traffic viewed through the back window 


= 5 = 

or an occasional turn of the head, everything remains perfectly static. 
This quiesence is wenuad not only by the stillness of the camera, but by 
the composition of the image. The rectangular shape of the reap window 
(a point of interest because of the motion contained within it) accentuates 
the presence and the shape of the frame surrounding the entire image. This 
emphasis is further heightened by the utilization of back projection: an 
image within an image, a movie within a movie. To still further evoke our 
sensibility of the frame QUICK MILLIONS suggests what must be the equivalent of 
the frame in the theater, the proscenium arch, by drawing a curtain on the 
scene. (How delicate that our playwright should end the play before harm 
comes to the major proponent.) Bugs*' hat tossed on the carpet may strike 
a false and obvious note, but the succeeding shot is a master touch. The 
absence of back projection and the very real presence of actual traffic in 
the background contrast with the “artificiality" of the murder shot. In 
retrospect we are made even moré conscious of the framed qualities of the 
earlier shot (i.e., its distance, stability, sophistication and delicacy). 

If we compare the endings of QUICK MILI.IONS and THE PUBLIC ENEMY we 
find that they are complete antitheses. In the latter film we have been drawn 
into the drama of the film and have come to like Cagney regardless of the 
dubious merit of his actions. To see him land on his nose dressed as a mummy 


_ rek ever 
cames as vwuite a shock. On the other hand,’Sugs' death is kept from us; 


we feel little or no sympathy for him though we might easily have felt as much 
affection for Bugs as for Cagney. It is the ultimate victory of the 


distanciation in QUICK MILLIONS that we feel nothing when Bugs comes to 





the end that crouches in wait for all gangsters. 
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mite on one question, one aspect of one question, or a combination of elements from 
various questions. At all times deal specifically with visual detail from the films 
cited. . 


1, Both films deal. with the movement through society of a central character (played 
by Tracy), either teward power and ultimate failure or toward promotion and respect~ 
ability. Trace the movement, and indicate the sorts of things accumulated along the 
way (a "gal," a dress suit, money, etc.) Try to isolate key scenes for particular 
discussion. 


2. \yhat is a "heezock" (alternative spelling, “beezawk'') and how does it differ 
frou a "twist"? ixanine the varieties of "beezocks" in Mi AND HY GAL, and "twists" 
in QUICK MILLIONS, How is vernacular language (slang, Americanisms) used in cither/ 
both film(s) to underscore a fundamentally democratic vision? Try to take intonation 
into account. 


3. ixamine “home-life and family" in the films. Why does ME AND MY GAL so eften focus 
on homelessness, and the problem of the floater? What abput Sarge and the dog ("There, 
fella, now you've got a home!"). In both films the sanctity of the home seems to be 
violsted, and innocent persons threatened by a criminal presence (the bank robbery 

in QUICK NILLIONS, Duke's taking sanctuary in ME AND MY GAL). Try to asseas the worth 
‘of the fanrily, and its relation to the individual (Tracy's characters, mostly). 


4, Examine the lighting in QUICK MILLIONS. How does the low-key, shadowy finish to 
many of the sequences lend a tone and density not really present in any other element 
of the film? Does the success of the camerawork (lighting especially) affect our 
estimate of the film's worth? If so, why? 


5. bescribe Tracy's physical presence in each film, and its connection with e kind 
of moral presence (something he would continue to develop in his later years as an 
actor). Does this moral presence make itself felt in QUICK MILLIONS? How does he 
prevent the character of "Bugs" Raymond from seeming unredeemable; at the same tine, 
what limitations does ‘fracy*s presence give to the figure of the gangster (compare 
Cagney or Robinson, or Paul Muni in SCARFACE)$ How does Tracy (with the help of Joan 
Bennett and Walsh) prevent ME AND NY GAL from sliding into mawikishness? 
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1. Describe the code of feminine romantic yearning, suffering, guiif and 
redemption operative in ANNA KARENINA. How is this code re enforced by the 
Y Sk dep of the film? Does Garbo seem trapped within this cede, ox does she 
transcend it (perhaps through the sheer magnitude of her appeal asa star. 
De gs a vehicle for our collective yearning)? 


2. How does BINNER AT EIGHT manage to alternate between social comedy of ~— of 
sranners and romantic melodrama without splitting apart? Deseribe the changes 
in visual texture as the film modulates from one mood to another Does it seem 
important that everyone wants to keep his/her social veneer intact {or wants 
eto attain a certain position of respectability)? Does the “successful dinne o" 
Be have social impligations extending outside the film? 


are = 
ee cs 
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Le “Which of the two films strikes you as the more polished stylistically 3 
a ae more highly glossed? Can you describe the differences in terms of ‘Lighting, 
camera angie. blecking of characters, etc. Why does stylistic transparency 
seem a more “natural” style for film-making? 


NOTE: Do not try to deseribe Garbo; let’s leave that to Raymond Durgnat 
and Roland Barthes. asviring imaginations whose work you might wish tc 
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1. On the basis of the two films from each studio seen so far (and qny other e1.1ms 
you may care to bring in from your own viewing experience) can you characterize 
the differences between "MGM=-style" and "Warner's-style" in terms of lighting, | 
utilization of SEOs acting style, choices of theme? Yor goodness’ sake, be 
specific. 


2. Andrew Bergman (We're in the Money, pe 100) characterizes Tom Holmes's final 
Speech aS "what theology recognized as the ‘leap of faith,’ the point at which 
system ended and heart began." Do you find this speech to be affirmative (take | 
into account the setting and the speaker)? Take into account, also, the fact that 
this isn't the final sequence in the film--how ambiguous (pessimistic, optinietic, 
combination of both?) does the last sequence seen? 


3. Discuss the theme of law, order and legality in G-MEN, What sorts of things 
go anto making a top Gata and what sorts of values does he seem to represent? 


4, Comment on the various signs (newspapers, teletype messages, telegrams, etc.) 

which run through Gelien. Is this part of the scientic (quote, un-quote) apparatus 
of the film? How do they function as shots within the style of the film as a whole; 
4e8e, how do they reside within the film (as a shorthand of getting a "messaze" 
or “information across to the viewer? as a way of moving through space?). oe 


4, Comment on Keighley's use of close-ups to begin and end sequences in Ge!iiN, 
Ulose@ups of what? For what purpose? Loes this sort of visual short-hand ever 
resemble a controlling style? 


5, Dees Veliman*s compression of time in HiROUS FOR SALE (19177-1932) strike you | 


as well managed cinematically? What visual means does the film employ in order 
' to make the passage of io years convincing? Or does it ssem convincing? 
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Jeremy Butler 


Articulation of MGM and Warners! style on the basis of DINNER AT EIGHT 


and ANNA KARENINA and HERCES FOR SALE and G-MEN, respectively, is reminiscent » 


of the tale of the six blind men describing an elephant. Who knows ow enna 


4 
particular appendage of the body of Warners and MGM's 1933-1935 product we've Ata, 
An, DoAY 


grasped in studying these four films. Trepidations cast aside I would hazard, + = 


that the basic difference between the studios is the difference between disney be 
| ae | : | | An. os Ma, 
two views of life which I have tenuously categorized as the "Street" (Warners) ,—~—— 


| | & 
and the "Drawing room" (MGM). It's not so much that Warners attempted actualcea tun 


Th covbrict An Cea,’ 


documentaries or neo-realist melodramas (at least as they were to surface “4 Kecghle 


post-war Italy), but that they wale yeaa: a Street which areies certain oN 


realities of lower class life (ang ebokum tedium) in order to deliver a tough, 





lucid story. However one may es: ee Miia to describe MGM, "tough" is not one of 
the terms which springs to mind. Their characters, with notable exceptions 


(Beery and Harlow in DINNER AT EIGHT), belon in ce D “hinte BactlL. while oe A, 


Warners! characters congregate on the steps of their tenement brownstone. + 


Abt ox afer 4 Solilece! deck yy 


The narratives of all four of the films under consideration revolve aroun 


societal problems. Each film has at least one character who is outside of phe 


“a 
the realm of proper society for one reason or anothers: Anna Karenina and eye 
Vronsky in ANNA KARENINA, Kitty and Dan Packard in DINNER AT EIGHT, Tom whe * i 


Aree AM 


Holmes in HEROES FOR SALE and "Brick' Davis in G=MEN. Each of these character 








disturbs the strata of society to which they are closest, and the soso ieee Sy. 


7 
a 
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of this disturbance illustrates some of the basic differences between MGM and dk 





of 
and Aannad In the MGM pis tures the “thon ba are pee ey contained ange 
~— : 


. con okettad while the "Warners! soc: a1 AherZ attain some degree of success, 1h, 


ae they may forfeit much of it eventually. Specifically, Vronsky and ay M. 


ai fies 
Anna dare to break the conventions of upper class Moscow society and are 
ostracized by that society util [led a tae weakens and leaves Anna for the army A 
[the Ares Veber tn nt “Aworn Mn ane hacen 
(which is pres«nted a ttle moré than an officers‘ drin ing club). THOUS al ag 
——$———— 
Anna may be better equiped to deal with high society's pressures (she rorafirrage 
\. lime, 
sneaks into her son's bedroom against the sternest comuand of her husband, 
err RG. 
she suggests she and Vronsky go to the opera), she cannot withstand Vronsky's 
defection and subsequently commits suicide. Kitty and Dan Packard disrupt 
New York high society through Dan's plans to bankrupt Oliver Jordan == 
& Tw, [hos [ro nk trode No If > pag} BK he Arvo 
precipitating Jordan's heart attack. Dan's scheme is finally brought under 
control by Kitty, a woman with high society aspirations and alliances, and 
| a 
once again the would be disrupter of society is checked. Though in both ) [ad * 
eg 
instances the ruling society appears rather petty and trivial (at am ie 


— 
cruel), each film clearly illustrates that that society is resilignt to Cl he 


Pp 
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i 
attacks. Persons who challange its authority are quashed. es pte 
Conversely, G=-MEN and HEROES FOR SALE present an exceedingly fiobiaee set R 
a | : 

and transient society. Brick incarnates socigal mobility in G-MEN: his OX pK. Wo 
: 

movement from gutter-rat to college boy to honest, but poor, lawyer to , 

g-man is clearly outlined. Society doesn't hold him back as it did four years 


earlier in THE PUBLIC ENEMY or as it persecuted Paul Muni in I AM A FUGITIVE 


FROi A CHAIN GANG. Brick's chief enemy is the gang, not the society that 
uy 
Dan Packard or Vronsky and Anna combat. Clearly Tom Holmes, in HEROES FOR 


A 
SALE, is abused by society, but he is little worse off thaf "aristocrat" 


ce 
(banker) Roger. As Tom puts it during their second scene in the rain 
together (the first beiny the World War I trenches): "You started high and 


IT started low and we end up in the rain together." Granted, society in the 


form of townsmen looking for lawbreaking hums wuts Tom out in the rain once 


~___.. 





again near the conclusion of the movie, but the final image of this somewhat 
NN 


== 
confused film is Tomts son, a living, breathing monument to the changes in 


society Tom fostered. The son's determination to emulate his father and 


aa 


acknowledg.eqant of Tom's affect on weg peng et el [_- 
The ws 'acting Leap tors and "decor" accurately re oily ye ay eel e ndhtaant 


the Street and the Drawing room, more obviously perhaps in the setting An. 


the plague eulogizing his contributions Ce y intimate at Snf'i | st covert f - 





(decor) than in the acting. There can be little doubt that both DINNER AT Op Xin, 
EIGHT and ANNA KARENINA are set in upper class environs, [In the latter it's 

the splendor of 19th century ballrooms and in the former it's 20th century 

New York City apartments, but there is little difference between the two 


outside of the era in which they are situated. Additionally, they are both 





theatrical pieces; DINNER AT EIGHT largely af at it in fact stems from a. 


~m ARiyn, fh Uoriecrn, : Ake, 7 fpegh Te, 
phayAand ANNA KARENINA because of the theatricality inherent in a costume At jong 


An 
On the other hand, HEORES FOR SALE and (especially) G-MEN shun dibogy, 


| dramae 
re fe pen trtcality for snapoy, glistening improvisation. The stilted dialogue 
aw) | Aa 


t c _ but even in 1933 it was considered a "logy yarn" by"Variety" magazine, quoted 
\ 


awkward movemyf in HEROES FOR SALE tend to contradict this generalization, 


erie Ted Sennet in Warner Brothers Presents. HEROES FOR SALE's sluggish tempo 

she only soe more a fault in William Wellman's usually capable direction than any 
design of the brothers Warner. Or perhaps Viarners' newly discovered 

ih nee consciousness hampered Wellman's (sometimes known as "Wild Bill" 
© Sieteliman) style. Wellman's typical product is best described by critic Manny 
Farber: 


Wellman's lean, elliptical talents for creating brassy 
cheapsters and making gloved references to death, patriotism, 


masturbation, suggest that he uses private runways to the pret frok - 
dk 


truth, while more famous directors take a slow, embalming Whe b 


5 oP) 
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Films of George Cukor, Clarence Brown and other MGM directors readily qualify 


surface route. (Nega 





A 
as superficial. The ideal setting for this superficiality is, to my mind, 
the Drawing room. 

Furthermore, the lighting techniques that some have said create a shell 


of light around Greta Garbo in point of fact merely “embalm" her. Ghostly 


o hee © 
pale and white, she emanates a death! pallor rather than an incandescent 
ane! 


glow (CAMILLE fits her only too well). Cukor is careful to keep her lit in 

this unhealthy fashion until she finally chooses suicide and the train station 

turns into a collection of dark, forbidding shadows of its daylight self, 

similar to the suicide scene in DINNER AT EIGHT in which Larry Renault carefully 

dims the lights in one last attempt to recreate the OL ke ee Afr ie Hee 

if we would accept the same actions from a movie actor ae packnane to 

at MGM is clearly another excuse for theatricality. In the brightly lit . af, 

life of the Drawing room, darkness occurs at only the most theatrical and 

melodramatic moments. In the Street, darkness consumes all that exist within 

its perimeter. HEROES FOR SALE loses control of that darkness and is obscure 

and poorly defined; a muddy film in which even the daylight sequences (few 

though trey are, comparatively) are dim. eontecesies the image’ in G-MEN Gs el 

if not bright, at least clearly delineated. In G=MEN's night time sequences dy, 

(e.g, the shootout at the lodge) the action is readily evident and we conte gf RY 

feel, as we do in HEROES FOR SALE, SAA tar has been spread on the lens Porte p 

as vaseline occasionally is. G-MEN's lighting, then, is concerned with an Pe, 

immediate and unimpeded communication of Cagney's flippant character and the be, 
Wes eee 

slap-in-the-face urgency of his actions -- a demeanor totally unbefitting 

a staid drawing room, just as Renpult's theatrical last exit would appear 

mawkish and false in Brick's world on the street. (An interesting comparison 


could be made between Renault's death and the unassuming "funeral march" at 


, ; 
the train station for Brick's murdered, g-man friend. ) oa ae & =. 


f 
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ett hdl dopa 


—_5— | 
In sum, the "lighting, utilization of decor, acting style, and choices 
of theme" of MGM remind one most of a well~stuffed armchair -- supportive 
and comfortable, but not too provocative or disturbing. Warner Brothers, 
in its portrayal of the Street outside thie window (proscenium arch?) of 
MGM*s Drawing room suggests a paetoe ee eee view of society. 
We sense the raw imbalance of the pe in HEROES FQGR SALE and G-MEN while 
oo 
erdered, precious theatricality dominates ANNA KARENINA and DINNER AT EIGHT -= 
though we must immediately qualify that statement with the knowledge that 
the MGM films contain certain facets of the Street while Warners possesses 


the 
at least its fair share offartificial theatricality present in the Drawing room. 
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i. Hech film articulates «a private cade between two characters of 

a group of characters. which ises outside the normal codes of behavior 
held by the society “at Large.” Can you outline the codes. the con- 
sequences of adhering to them, and the sorts of opposition encountered. 


2. “hite PBerzage's film mowes towards comantie transcendence, Lubitsch’« 
vision seems more grounded in irony and behavioral comedy. Does thia 
division result in a different sort of visuel style? Whet sorts of 
things does Berzage tend to film, a6 opposed to Lubitech? Discuss such 
things a# the use of Lighting, the sorts of obiects/fiimed, the use of 
Close vps. ete. . 


“. Much of Lubitsecn depends on verbal wit. Why should language. used 
in a highty stylized way, become such an important feature of the worid 
depicted in TROUBLE IN PARADISE? why does inarticulacy, and heaitancy 
hecome the mode of expression in Borzage’s film (note that the witties? 
character, Ringidi. is rejected and aimost villainous) . 
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Assignment 3b, A Modern Day “View of FAREWELL TO ARMS and eo IN NOvatmto beter , 


MM 
To begin with the obvious, TROUBLE IN PARADISE and A FAREWELL TO ARMS fre } ( 


are two very different looking films: the former is light and art deco and 
o~ A the alk Fe ; pours -/had 
the latter is dark and reeks of war and Ernest Hemingway. Strangely’ enough Wo 


both films present us with a subdued sentimentality =-= which one might well a4 








expect from the sophisticated TROUBLE IN PARADISE, but which comes as some 
surprise in FAREWELL TO ARMS, a movie with a plot which could easily be 
branded sentimental. Just as Catherine Barkley rejects Frederic Henry's 
sentimental love talk in the first kissing sequence in the gardern ("You 


don't have to talk nonsense," she Senne ete the film consistently undercuts 


—_ 


——— Se 


a ece ne ees aspects: the heroism of its hero, the beauty of its 
heroine and the emotional appeal of their actions. The two films appear 


extremely different vee k and contextually, but neither of them encourages 


sentimentality. aM Nnvtoct Th oe Yi 


— 


In turning to particulars, let us first consider the face of Helen 
Hayes (Catherine Barkley) and its presentation in FAREWELL TO ARMS. We first 


encounter it in the supsly room of the hospital as she eavesdrops with 













what appears to be leohess entire a ihe nurses at the _ ih. vedas 
point bee is sol hit wehbe. ed AAAS deses of ok! Ladd sh 
is the only one to comfort the freshly dismissed nurse. We first grasp she Wet 


is more to the story than an anonytious uniform when she stumbles into the 
same cellar into which Frederic Henry (Gary Cooper) has previously stumbled. 
While Frederic studies her foot -= a continuation of a previous exercise in 
a cafe =— we the viewer cannot study her face because director Frank Borzage : 


in 
has cloaked it in darkness. It is not until Frederic is formally introduced 


CAM Yok Sisteasy GAT Ala Ths ‘ 
MISTZLiCSe ts WugtewG Towards » 
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to Catherine by his drinking companion Rinaldi (Adolphe Menjou) that we get 


SS ne 


a clear view of the features which are to allure Frederic, To this point \\ 
the mystery of Catherin's identity justifies her concealment, but once she 
and Frederic retire to the privacy of the garden it becomes evident that 

we are not going to be afforded a much clearer view of her throughout the 
course of the movie. With the resources of a romantic "Italian moon" at 


his disposal, Borzage chooses to mottle Cetherine's face in the most 







¥ unbecoming manner. Instead of romanticizing her with a swath of well-placed 


“A 


WAR gyn agvonces ca of li he 
{Aer 405 he ltt pha © el i é ; (re boo bsangag, 
gor Cone Horzage conceals Catherine's countenance on numerOus crucial occasions. , 
Nis oa TW gh ™ waite’ hed fe 
A Consider the sequence in which she writes her first letter from cela 88 


4 4 tp wee As she reads the letter aloud we view her face only briefly Comper, | of 


tof \> and then tour the room (the visuals atly contradicting all she has iS Umea and 
bane ~ \retid 4-2, 
Jone written). Once we return to her face she blocks our view with prederic's Mh dusty 


. 


. i 
iy” Nee ont enlphasizing her eyes, for example, she seems more the victim of oe 






y.—-~ half her, face ig eaten away with darkness. 


7 


‘leant picture ~- effectively cancelling the sentiment that could have been tai fa 


| 







i fy tikes from the scene. Another earlier sequence in which the romance or sentiment _ 
+ / Anta vi ‘ 
u | , is undermined is Frederic's reunion with Catherine in the hospital in Milan. 
bowyt4s we almost become accustomed to the disturbing subjective shot by which we 


yuma) ¢ 


v 
Ulu, “understand Frederic has entered the hospitol on a strecher: when Catherin's face 


es 


ANd 228 hideously large in the frame as she greets him with a kiss -- far from 
qs P ? 

its agitbe 

| a romantic image. (For some odd reason I can't pin down, it reminds m@ye of 
pwn UNCHTEN ANDALOU.) FAREWELL TO ARMS tantalizes us with scenes suffused with 


tie - 


psy sentimental potential and then nullifies that potential with odd lighting or . 


‘ hewyl, dr bwted delet 
[dade strange placement of props or unexpected camera ana. WY, coe 
Fredericts sentimental appeal is undercut not so much by se Me, ciins® 4 


manner (which has a certain boyish a»vpeal) or his presentation on screen, but Pend o4 
oe Age ‘ 





oa as 
by his distance from the "glories" of war. "I was blown up eating cheese," 
he states unassumingly. In all his time spent as an ambulance driver on the 
front lines, the scene Borzage chooses to emphasize and use as the cause of 


Frederic's injury revolves around a spaghetti dinner. Few settings or fe 
activities seem less heroic. 


Pes doting 


Borzage's design, if I may be so presumptuous, is to illustrate ears 





priest in the raaieeaeeiean preaches to Frederic and Catherine, by which I mean 


his sermon regarding the horrors of war. Frederic has not really seen the 
ee a! 


war, the priest declares. To the priest's mind, Frederic has not realized 
—————————— 


nd the searing inhumanity and ugliness of war. As I see it, Frederic's short- 
ann sightedness informs Borzage's tight rein on the romance and sentimentality 
Oe 

at 

Ge } that is chafing at the bit in this narrative (Hemingway or no Hemingway). By 
e900 keeping the characters distant from us he turns their actions into caricature; 
» ork. 

ge. they , aren't allowed deeply heartfelt emotions that don't appear ridiculous or 


distant on screen. Though Catherine feels she knows the war because her 


we 


Former lover was demolished in it and Frederic tastes the war through 


his ambulance driving, both of them operate under false assumptions. However, 


we 


gence the situation is far from static and each of them undergoes a peer ieny * Z 
% WK Whe 0 
vs that is perceptively visualized by Borzage. — eet] 

i “> Lowuted bolt 


| | | i 
The major revelation occurs to Frederic during the wontage sequence woth. be 


\ 


he's deserted the ambulance corps. In that sequence he aids various wounded 
persons as he might of as ambulance attendent, but there is now a total 
change in his attitude. He is at once running away (some have suggested, 
"from a drama that has been thrust upon him") from his regiment and running 


toward his lovee He nas finally come to feel the deprivation and sorrow 


that is frighteningly c ponplace in wa He, is no prenger: 2 angentially 
pont | by | Doone Kitwolewls cer. deatterae® 
ae interes¥ed ambulance driWwer who picks up bodies w Levene the sahe composure an 
aus - concern with which he eats cheese. Rather, he is engaged in the suffering J, he 


hy A 
nos, K's no OE nS 















er ee 
war and is transformed by that engagement into a character much more appealing 
to our sentimental/romantic sensibilities. This transformation is confirmed 
by the second leg of his journey: the voyage across the lake. Once again 
he is constrained to undergo hardships in order to surmount the problems 
created by wars; his suffering endears him to us. 

Similarly Catherin's relocation to Switzerland incurs hardships that 
apply themselves in a much more directg manner than her loss of ner lover 
previously. She must now endure not only the loss of Frederic, but also 
physical discomfort and finally the mental anguish intlicted by the return 
of her letters. She, too, is purified by "fire't, so to speak and emerges 
a ditferent woman who is consequently filmed differently by Borzage. He 


removes the mask of shadows behind which he had contained her face and bathes ‘al 


her in light to rival that lavished on Garbo. MG Test Oe t Ie ote" { 22. 
“7 Acro do Hes *! Wham Carpe, To Was | 
The concluding deathbed sequence is nes manifestation of their prot 


now holy affection. We are allowed to "approach" the characters; their deae fe 


it ‘ 


sentiments begin to affect our sensibility and we are at last drawn into a 


(melo?) drama. In this short seguence Borgage creates a bond between PREGEE LS Mares cy 





Thier untested love was kept removed from the viewer and presented to him or 


A 
her only once Prederic and Catherine have undergo#e certain trials. 
The sentimentality of this final scene builds until it actually transcends 
itself in the shot of Yfrederic lifting the dead form of Catherin from the 


bed, pulling the bedsheets (a brilliant white) up with him. It is as if the 


at, fh, do 
viewer becomeg a part of thot movement and is swept upward in a draft of y) + 
| <4 —_——_____ 
We . ves Wi 
sentimentality. We can at last immerse ourself in those sentiments. MWA io 


a Nee 
In contrast, TROUBLE IN PARADIS® cloaks its high society characters inGb AL 
Pep 5 
oo ‘ 
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Aw must wae vate 

aie ysnov2 
glib phrases and a bright,even light with no luminescent progression, 
constructing a defen@e-against sentimentality and our affection for the members 
of the cast. lLubitsch's facile, "transparent" style bars us from anything 
more th. n mild amusement at the characters actions. To create a clumsy 
metapnor, there is no salt on the iced sidewalk that is TROUBLE IN PARADISE. 
“e slip and slide along on the dialogue conveyed through the long, evenly 
lit takes of Lubitsch*s camera, but there is nothing to support us as there 
is in FAREWELL TO ARMS... There a RORNORTAG in his style which demands a 


LbrA Mr, | 


second consideration of the movie —— as there is in FAREWELL TO ARMS, 
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kh. What relationships exist between “slot” and “numbers” in the films? 
hoes the apperent aplit tetween sirained comedy end rich production 
numbers prowide GOLD DIGGERS with an interesting tensien? {[£ so, 

try to define it. 


2. Trace the owert theatcicalization ot everyone and everything im 
GOLD DIGGERS. Tt would be beat te concentrate om singe production 
number. and to be as visualiy enecific as possible. 


: : 
3, Apmroach this one with caution. describe the Astaice-Rogers chemist cy 
es best you cen. Comcentrate on a single sequence, ewen a part of a 
single sequence. Can we ever separate the checacters from the myth of © 
“Astaire -and-Regers.” and if we can't, can they (do they use the myth» 
for theic own best ends)? f 
4 escribe the sorts of double identity, false appearances and 

apiite which eccur in SHALL. WH DANCE. Do they ewer get resolwed 
Batisfacteridiy? 


8. Approach this one with evea more caution than #3: describe Asteire’s 
and Rogers's bodies as dancers, distinguishing their relative strengths. 
whet de they give to each other, what steps can each necform best. 

how ¢o they seem different when apart? 


RAK 
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Professor HM, Silverman 


Assignment 4b 


Lo iefine and illustrate the mixture between cyniciem and sentimentality in 
the two scripts vy Ben Hecht. Joes this split seem available in other films 
we've seen so far this semester? 





2. How does Hawks structure his sound in HIS GIRL FRIDAY? Deseribe the ure 
of telephones, gunshots, shrieks, and other essentlally extra<verbal machinery. 
At what point does Hawks utilize music? 








So ees Russell's final breakdown and her subsequent tears seem a betrayal 
of her genprally tough stance throughout HIS GIRL FHIDAY, or dees it speak 
to a central paradox about her role and desires throughout the film? Is she 
crying over Ralph Bellamy? 


4, Both films illustrate an essential lack of concern for human sufferi: 
Which film most sustains this unconcern, and how is the balance redress 
(if it is) on the side of compassion? 











Jo Why do the mino&’ characters, with hardly any lines, attract our attention 
in HIS GIRL FRIDAY, while the minor characters in THS SCOUNDReL, with so much 
attention lavished upon them, fail to attract our attention? 





6 Defend the seript of THE SCOUNDREL. 





er 17, 1975 





presrdy dela f 
Assignment 4b, Cynicism/Sentiment lity in THE SCOUNDREL and HIS GTRL frre 


Early in HIS GIRL FRIDAY editor Walter Burns embodies the cynical storyteller 


= 2 et go ae 
- 
ee 


when he brings Ralph Bellamy to tears over the picture he has created of 
Hildy Johnson in her old age, protected only by the life insurance policy 
that Burns is taking out. Burns fabricates the pitiable image of a senile 
Hildy, pretending tears and sentiment, in order to deceive Bellamy. Script- 
writer Ben Hecht often assumes Burns' position; it is this personification 
of cynicism that we first perceive when searching for the true character 

of Hecht and its manifestation in THE SCOUNDREL and HIS GIRL FRIDAY. I 

speak first to Hecht's directorial effort, THE SCOUNDREL, a film of unabashed 
sentimentality when considdred as a whole. Hecht creates this narrative of 

a cynic who recants just as Burns creates the story mentioned above, but 


al 
neither of them seems to incorporate themselves into the sentiment” effect 


— ———a —— = 


————_ 








with which the story is imbued. They both remain the distant storyteller: 
spinning a yarn, but not being woven into its fabric themselves. Burns’ 


renunciation of the sentimental is presented through his actions on screen, 
yar ws 
years? 


pour above (though this is certainly not the only example one might have chosen) 


which is to say, through his condescending treatment of Bellamy in the scene 


wane and we assume Hecht's cynicism because of his scripts for films such as 


ae gojiS GIRL FRIDAY, UNDERWORLD, NOTHING SACRED, DESIGN FOR LIVING, TWENTIE tH belt 


mr’ 


sf ee 
sis w¢ Ol Things, emp B hdrcaky are not Mf as simple as they might first ted 


rr | 
AY Neither is THE SCOUNDREL a full blooded tale of sentimentality for the nnoobs Aftrk 
quire ro 
‘Gs ,tO gobble up" (as publish Anthony Mallarme of THE SCOUNDREL describes a book “Wrrcroys 
ak g FCOKPSC Mn 


Ans ‘he is to publish) or is HIS GIRL FRIDAY the unrelenting story of cynicism and f of 









agsot 


wi | 
lack of compassion implied by its subject matter. The interplay between the 
forces of cynicism and sentimentality is best displayed in the activities of 


the central characters in each film, Mallarme, the ae a in an & tall ah. 
Feon tke Iroc et ward teifa yo fae dng , 
4 4 ( 
and,that vestige / Robinson Crusoe, Hildy Saban in ge GI ede 


very different ways, weach of them registers a conversion from ete Go 


sentimentality of epiphanic proportions, Mallarme three quarters of the way 
— ———— 
through the film and Hildy before the film begins. The qualitative differences 
ae 
between these two characters are relatively minor (@ege, Mallarme's effeteness, 


eC 


Hildy's appealing pragmatism) and their major contrast turns out to be quan- 








—— al 


titative, the degree to which they are cynical or sentimental. A more precise 
—— 


/ 
: } Cyn itrotn, 4, of 
and their placement in the milieu of the film. i oF bts Loe wormpaitch 


Mallarme's conversion is both the more sudden and the more complete -- 


definition of Hecht's proclivities is to be gleaned from Ailocke% Cutie 


mid Necessaitdres ad Nest pewerful force vo efrece (i.e., God). He turns from a 


— 


man who had shocked all by deriding an indigent author's suicide as "a foolish 
attempt to draw attention to his writing" to an angelic figure who admonishes 
his stable of cynical authors: "You're sick." In effect, Hecht is telling 

us that cynics shall be punished py the wrath of God. Cora's remark upon 
learning of the plane crash ("I've just found out there's a God.") highlights 


this vengeful image of God the sentimentalist and considerably weakens the 





impact of the film upon the modern day inser Hecht's extremism in THE 


yh a 


SCOUNDREL practically destroys the <ilm. Mallarme is at first too seriously 


~ 
' a 
NG 


wee to appeal to the Save pir oae me ‘the weeny his conversion is too 
cataclysmic and abrupt (even though aie Ev. 

the scope of 
and/his resulting sentimentality equals the dimensions of his previous cynicism, 


orecast by the fortune teller) 


The audience joins the characters surrounding Mallarme in reactions of 
Oro - 
disbelief at Mallarme's newfound sensibilities. “True, he does quote Cor's 


24 
a 
Se 
? 


ol 


Lye 





later dismisses her summarily. HWecht created a cynical monster who could be 


affected solely by an act of God. [In the supreme sacrifice to sentimentality, 


—___ 


Hecht actually uses God to cause a conversion that might have been better ok a 


i Hh vad 
derived from Mallarme'ts eeeecaaie te the sake of the story, that is) yee hy 


Se story, Shot 1 
Hildy is a much more subtle and succesful character. Even though her ay 


than Mallarme 
actions are filtered through director Howard Hawks she seems much mloser/to 


Pradrit 


what one would hope are Hecht's convictions -= though Hecht directed THE aA~) Mr 2¢ 


SCOUNDREL and theoretically exerted more control over its characters. Hildy 






is converted to sentimentality (a home in _— New ar to Ber as 


AUL 4 1 oho 
opposed to a final resting place for Mallarme) as is Mallarme, but her 4 ah Kv 
d, Py vant. 


decision to leave the path of cynicism occurs before the fllms begins and is 


neither as extreme as Mallarmé's or as total. Hildy contains at once ample 
————___ __ aan 


atmounts of both cynicism and sentimentality, unlike the "either-or" quality 


“® of Mallarme's sentimentality. She vacillates between the home with Bellamy 


Se 


: “a (himself an icon of simple-minded gullibility) and the press room filled 
payne 7 


with bylines brewed in cigar smoke and poker. She can sentimentaly compose 

a sympathyegenerating interview with Earl Williams and then help Burns in 

his scheme to capture an“exclusive by holding Williams in a roll top desk. 

By employing these antipathies at once Hecht develops a more credible 

character and one which the spectaty6 can readily accept. This acceptance 
a 


2 7 wv « a : 
is base, I believe, in the congruence of the spectator's own admixture of 


EE Oe a 
a  ——— 


sentimentality and cynicism with Hildy's. We can see ourselves consumed by 
the desire to produce a winning newspaper article, one that may shake the 
foundations of a corrupt city governemnt and we can understanghow this passion 


might preclude certain of the more Pro ae considerations. Hildy is 
| 


a newspaverman close to our own heart. Similarly, her major excursion into 


- 


S 
gis Fas Qt” yet — ait 
yh: yet CRY" 0 \~ at, 
a% * yo aan? 1, wan 
PAP ns“ -4- ns 
sentimentality (her interview with Williams) doesn't produce the absurd . sal 
— bel 
mawkishness of Mallarme'ts final sequence with Cora and her fiance. iW t ft 
Aroh 
One device that Hecht uses in both films to place his character's cynicism t < 
into high relief is a group of barely distinguishable (fromeach other) cynics 
who constantly comment on the action: the reporters in HIS GIRL FRIDAY and the 
Sees lS 
authors in THE SCOUNDREL. Though neither Hildy nor Mallarme actively interact 
with the groups, each group provides a barometer of the cynicism/sentimentality 
of Hildy or Mallarme. At the start of THE SCOUNDREL the group seems less 
cynical (the older woman character states, "Cynicism is cheap") and more 
attractive than Mallarme, but after his conversion it is Mallarme that appears 
sentimental in comparison with the attitude of the group. In both cases, 
as befits the extremism of THE SCUUNDREL, Mallarme is sharply differentiated 
from the group. This sharp differentiation is dulled in HIS GIRL FRIDAY -~ 
Ce oO 
in which the cynicism/sentimentality is not as extreme. The other reporters 
enjoy and respect wildy and her cynicism/sentimentality practically melds 
with the rest of the group. She may possess more compassion than the others 
(as exemplified by her Williams interview), but it's a gompassion that the 
> 4 [rset bate lth: Ibghemge prvfe~evemalhcor’ 
| ~ é 
| others respect. 1A compassion that may be contrasted to the affected, 
———— ——— 


‘(mother's tears" prose of Benzinger, which incurs a cynic'ts (Burns') derision. 






Hildy is just like all the others, only better. Her separation from the group 





) i . pS 
os -( is predicated upon factors outside of her cynicism (her intelligence, bravado, | 

REGS = ae es 
e pluck, etc.) while Mallarme sustains few connections with his authors and eke 





aM 


jul, . set apart from them solely by his cynicism or sentimentality... He remains 
distant and difficult to understand for the group and for the viewer. In HA 


contrast, Hildy is much more approachable and closer to membership in the 
(a perennial Hawksian consideration) 
group properfand the spectrum of cynicism/sentimentality she runs only endears 


her to us. 


=e Ss 

So it is that in our search for a spokesperson for Hecht within his own 
scripts we must reject Walter Burns as too adamantly cynical and Anthony 
Mallarme as initially too cynical and then too sentimental and settle uneasily 
upon the curious combination of cynicism and sentimentality that is Hildy 
Johnson. Just as cynicism (Burns) and sentimentality (Williams) both appeal 
to Hildy, Hecht can script #ilms with either a sentimentalist (Cora) or a 
cynic (Burns) triumphing, as in THE SCOUNDREL and HIS GIRL FRIDAY, respectively. 
In the most succesful of his work he fuses these two impulses in characters 
vivified by the tension generated from their interplay. In a work such as 
THE SCOUNDREL he tips the balance first one way and finally the other with 


extreme and deadening effect. 


Se 
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fnerzean Films of the 1930's 
semester I, 1975-76 
Professee M Silverman 


Assignment 5a 


u. Beth films have as their root political assumption that one stout 
man and true can change the nature of American life. How does each 
film propose that this individual enterprise can be effected. what 
forces does it set in motion, and what insoluble problems are raised? 
Why are the endings of each film so irresoilute? 


2. Discuss Capra’s abilities as an editor, taking as your two examples 

for discussion a conversation-niece (e.g... Jefferson Smith and Saunders 
drafting the bill in his office) and a sequence filled with kinetic activity 
(e.g. the rivai attempts to marshal home -town opinion about Smith) - 

What effects does Capra achieve by varying the length of his shots so 
markediy, and how does he cut from face to face in order to achieve 

nuximum emotional expressiveness ? 


3. Often in GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE Gregory LaCava will oppose 
the image--track and the sound-track, so that we feel a tension and 
opposition in the sequence Can you give examples of this. and discuss 
the effectiveness of the device? 


4 American pelitical mythology is constantiy evoked in both films. 
es do the | various figures seem to stand or as  tcetty ant seer ety 


Y ‘Lima? 


S Discuss each film--with specific reference to imagery and theme -- 
as essentially religious in nature. What is the creed. who are the 
foilowers,. and what qualities does it take to be a priest? 
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American illms of the 1930s 
Michael Silverman 

Semester I, 1975=76 


Assignment 5b 
Gangster filins 


lL. What critical advantage do we gain by attempting to see a group of films 

as representative of certain thematic, iconographic, sociological characteristics? 
Why do certain types of films (leo, the western, the gangster film, the musical) 
lend themselves to this type of analysis? Is there any danger of overlooking the 
individuality of the films in spproaching them this way? 


2, iuropean film=goers seem te love these filma (especially the French). What 
attotudes, postures and values would seem to you virtually untranslateable, and 
uniquely Ameriean? 





3. In his essay 'The Gangster as Tragle Hero" (in The Immediate iixperi.ence, 1962) 
sees the gangster as "the mon of the city, with the city's language and knowledge, 
with its queer and dishonest skills and its terrible daring . . . not the real 
city, but that dangerous ond sad city of the imagination which is so much more 
important, which is the modex: world.'' hat are the essential modernist preoccu- 
pations (esge, loneliness, wireflective energy, appropriation of the other, 
diverted sexuality) of this form? NB. No one has to claim Imrico Caesar Bandello 
as Camus! Rebel, or anything Like that.) 





4, Comment on some of the triangles in LI'L! CASSAR (Rico-Joe-Olga, Rico~Joe= 
Otero) and TH ROARING TWENVIss CiddieeGsorge-Lloyd, Vddie-Panama-Jean). In what 
ways do they atructure the filns, and implement (or project) the values of the 
central figure? (N.B. De not give a straightforward "character analysis," with 
recapitulation of motives and plot.) 


5. Analyze the doubliny that takes place within the various films, in terms of 
sharacter (JeunePanamo, Jddie=George in THé ROARING IWENTIES, Tom Powers and his 
brother in T105 PUBLIC ENUMY, Rico-Joe in LITTLE CAESAR), morality (law-anarchy), 
success (boing a somebody, being a nobody), enterprise (business=-crime) , 
iconography (fleshy care, good suite--trucks, ordinary suits, including uniforms). 
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Po aie hel sre ol ‘ng neta ver 8, 1975 


Assignment 5b, Theatricality in LI?TLE CEASAR, PUBLIC ENEMY and ROARING TWENTIES 


It would tax one's imagination to conjur a vision of Rico Bandello 
(LITTLE CEASAR), Tom Powers (PUBLIC ENEMY) or Eddie Bartlett (THE ROARING 
TWENTIES) seated passively at a play, movie or, most certainly, opera. Their 
character is too dynamic and, more importantly, too theatrical (too spectacular) 


a 
for them to exist as part of an audience. Even though gangster films operate 





a 


— 


within a certain black=jack eames, enee ultimately enact a very special 
type of theatricality. Furthermore this particular type of theatricality 
varies grossly even within the limited range of the three films under consid- 
eration. Before we enter that consideration it seems advisable to begin 
defining "theatricality" -- presumably a more extensive and less confused 
meaning will evolve through the course of the paper. For now I will assume Lh. 
i 


theatricality to be that artifice which is created by adult minds and in. 


St 


which human Secs is condensed into a4 text. Though this text may be 





= pS & 


couched in various languages (cinematic, Mineuetee melodic, ceremonia 


ete.) it will always bear the common mark of the ordering hand of man (or 





woman). 
It has been vointed out in regards to the repression of sexuality in 


Cagney and Robinson's charwcters that Cagney internalizes things which are 


ee ee 
- 


overt in Robinson. Applying this concept to the theatricality in the three 
films mentioned above it would seem apparent that Cagney and th: films 


K 
PUBLIC ENEMY and YOARING TWENTIES themselves internalize the theatricality 


_ ae theatricali ty 


overt in Robinson and, correspondingly, LI@FLE CEASAR. For a film to internalize“ 


a 
is what I understand to be meant by the term "transparent style." For us to 
be able to watch a film without aknowledging the presence of the medium 
(ieee, transparent style) necessarily means that the theatricality has been 
internalized. Wwe must, however, recognize that just as there are no totally 
transparent films, there are no films in which theatricality has been completely 
internalized. Ironically, these "opaque" moments in a film are in effect the 
"holes" in the text through which we may view .the theatricality which has been 


subsumed (repressed?) in the sub-text (to quote “thong: wert cn 
the gangster ig the dancer"). “R Mid ate geil : ed There, 
nn 


According to the paradigm of theatricality I have created above, LITTLE bee 





CEASAR is the movie most consciously involved with theatricality. Of Rico, Fay 
Tom Powers and Eddie Bartlett, Rico evinces the largest concern for his 
personal theatricality.(After all, what is style but the theater_we present 

— SS 


—— and 
to those spectating us.) Not only does he crave flashy clothes /cars, but: 





he is infatuated with the creation of the proper style. Instead of avoiding 


Oe i — : : ws a 


the press as Diamond Pete Montana cautiously does, Rico welcomes them to his 





testimonial and invites their photographs (later purchasing enough copies of 
woth - iv | 
the edition in which it is printed to astound the newsboy). Evidence of Rico's 





See ——— 


vain search for the proper personal style abounds throughout the course of 
the entire film. Director Mervyn LeRoy even felt constrained to emphasize 
Rico's vanity with a title midway through the film: "Rico continues to take 


care of himself, his hair and his gun."" In the end policeman "Bull" Flaherty's 


insistant repudiation of Rico's theatricality in the newspapers draws Rico 
eee ————$——______ 


into the open and leads directly to his desthe Even his last words echo: 
his concern with his personal style/theatricality. We may interpret Rico's 
query as not just a pathetic WHede of questioning his imminent death, but as 


a demand to know if this is the end of the myth termed Rico. To ak@ if this 
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ye 
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could be the end of Rico is to imply that a machine gun death hiding behind yi 


a billboard isn't grandly stylish enough to honor the myth.” ‘there is no 


—= 





Panama around to say he was a "big shot", as there is in ROARING TWENTIES. 
While Ceasar courts certification of his style from the outside world, 
Cagney*s characters in PUBLIC ENEMY and ROARING TWENTIES. carry their style 
with effortless ease; his theatricality has been internalized. Though he 
shares Rico's rise through the ranks of organized crime and his consequent 
quest for power and acquisitions, he doesn't feel the compulsion to actively 


enhance his appearance or to solicity certification of his style. Occasionally 


_— 
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this theatricality surfaces (e.g., the dance step he does as he enters his 
convertable just after giving Harlow that first ride), but generally it remains 
invisible (transparent). If one were to be suddenly removed from the spell 

of the drama, it would be readily apparent thst Tom Powers and Eddie Bartlett 
are pure artifice conceivec through the joint effort of James Cagney, 


Wellman/Walsh, etc. As we view the film, however, wo concentrate on actions 
i A — , i : 
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and emotions and take style for GRANT ee Al ) - 


The films themselves mirror the stylistic concerns of their protagonist. 














LI°TLE CEASAR repeatedly brings theatricality to our attention with ceremonies 


Se 
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such as Tony's funeral and the testimonial dinner., These ceremonies codify peru 
: w “2h — 1M ~ 4 Th : nh rh. : f 
Abe naar Anasty oh hue Cprrncrees In lO PRIN tht fhe Fevgalta, (eh ¢ 
huimen existahce info rituaflized, preconceived extersizes. The interjection 
ee a, 
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of these "mini" texts into the course of rough and tumble, rise and fall hi, 
action MGinsteated Rico's concern for well=produced theatricality. Ceremony, 
such as those mentioned above do not enter centrally into either PUBLIC ewan “he 
Or ROARING TWEHTIES. In fact opportunities for ceremongis are ignored (e.g., 70h 
funerals, Matt and Mamie's and Jean and Opn a HeSASESy ane free eee eee 


presses on, gradually accelerated by the exigencies of bootlegging and 


gangsterism. 


=A2 
Though both of the Cagney films reject overt forms of theatricality 
such as funerals and testimonials their protagonists occasinnally 
create theatricality in their own situations. Consider for example the 
presentation of the beer keg at Mike Powers’ homecoming or the shoot-out 


in Nick Brown's restaurant ("Eats"). In both of these instances it is Cagney 
i 


who inculcates a sequence with theatricality. Whether by seating the keg 


—_, 
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in the center of the table (centerstage) and passing the beer out very 
@eliberately or by striding into what was previously a quiet restaurant but 
quickly becomes a drama of bullets and epithets with the spect«tors shivering 


——— a ee ' + 
ant —$— setting 


in fear Cagney transforms a commonplace A4Z¥MAFLSA into one of high tension 
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and drama. Cagney's internalized theatricality reinforces these aspects 


of the theater in the actions above but it does not promote theatricality 


in the more overt and static forms of ceremonies. Yo Pt 


One link between LITTLE CEASAR and THE ROARING TWENTIES that does not 
fully apzly to PUBLIC ENEMY is the constant presence of the speakeasy or 


nightclub and the subsecuent singing and dancing therein. TPhough Tom and Matt 
f 
(in PUBLIC ENEMY) feduent a delinguent's social club and a decade later 


nightclubs, neither one of them falls in love with a dancer/sinyer as do both 


Rico and Eddie. ‘The dancers in LITTLE CEASAR and ROARING TWENTIES (Joe 
ent 
Masara and Jean Sherman) operate as agents of theatricality, epitomes of 


——__ 
style. Their interaction with the protagonists helps illuminete the gualities 


of theatricality within Rico and Eddie. Rico, the character least certain of 
————S 
his own style, attempts to discourage Joe's interest in dancing (i.e., 
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theatricality); he thinks it "soft" and worthless, but he finds he cannot 
“ ee 


dominate it. } (Oust as he can’t fully control his own theatricality succes! 
i " 





In contrast, Eddie actually works to further the theatrical career of his 
oe 


dancer/singer. He fits comfortably within the melieu of the nightclub, 


aie 
Interacting SLL with both Panama and Jean (billed as "Jean Sherman and 
her Baby Bandits" 
— ins 
——— 
he can afford to place it at the disposal of other persons. At the conclusion 
, | ee 
Of ROARING TWENTIES one dancer/singer will unknowingly lead him to his demise, 


Mec that 0 


, 3 yr h.! 
In conclusion, it is Rico's overriding interest in style thet See a 






Assured as he is of his internal style/theatricality, 








but the other will supnort him until the very end. 
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most saliently from LITTLE CEASAR. The film itself mirrors this concern ATAsh — 


through its ample supply of ceremonies, Rico's inability to conquer Joe's y . Ke 
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style (certainly the final shot of the billboard valid4tes bnis) and the A 


ee ‘ 
mise en scene outfitted with attire selected from Robert Weine's cabinet Ds df 4 
Qrgd a 


(eeg., some of the interiors, ARico's walk through the wind immediately after 
————— 
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he calls "Park 1000", the police).—(A study of the theatricality of the™§ 
visuals has been sadly neglectéd hereg it itself could comprise an entire 
paper.) As we have seen, Tom Powers and Eddie Bartlett's styles are 


practically transparent; their concern for style and their respective films! 
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concerns for style are generally aw 
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